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ABSTRACT 

The very nature of planning in any field involves the 
anticipation of events that might emerge in the institution or 
institutions being planned for. It is important for state education 
agencies to develop 3 kinds of interrelating goals and policies: (1) 

those relating to its own organization and operation; (2) those 
pertaining to the organization and operation of the education 
programs in the state; and (3) those pertaining to the state's 
relations with other agencies, institutions and organizations within 
and without the state. This document outlines general planning 
concepts and concepts for comprehensive educational planning and 
central higher education planning. Suggestions are made for the 
implementation of planning techniques in both a general scope and in 
the specific field of higher education. An extensive bibliography is 
included. (HS) 
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SUMMARY 



The planning process concerns itself with the consequence of 
historically rooted trends, the results of present and future decisions and 
randomness of unanticipated events. An estimate of the future situation 
is the result of: prediction based on projection of present trends, choice 

of goals and an estimate of the extent to which they will be realized and 
estimates of the probabilities of various possible and relevant events. 

State education agencies should develop, or provide leadership in 
developing, three kinds of interrelated goals and policies: (1) those 

relating to its own organization and operation, (2) those pertaining to the 
organization and operation of the education program in the state and (3) 
those pertaining to its relations with other agencies, institutions and 
organizations within and without the state. 

A survey of states indicates that staff planning units are being 
developed in order to establish an appropriate mechanism in the state educa- 
tion agency for the development of systematic and comprehensive plans for 
review by governing boards. Individual states evaluate and adjust their 
planning mechanisms to determine the optimal pattern to fit particular 
characteristics as well as adjust to the varied organizational, political 
and legal circumstances among the states. 

The staffs of planning units range in size from a minimum of 4 to a 
maximum of 18. The consensus of the literature stressed the necessity for 
a minimum of three persons to form the nucleus of a separate planning unit. 

It is assumed that those who are involved in the details of planning will be 
closely related to decision-makers at all levels and will be free of operational 
duties . 

The purpose of planning is to minimize accidental change and to max- 
imize intentional change. Organizations change because of the force of 
circumstances and because of the future-oriented plans that are made. The 
necessity and the force of changing circumstances allow the possibility for 
creative planning, but do not always generate the reactions necessary to alter 
traditional processes. Planning, to be effective, must challenge the insti- 
tutionalization of the status quo in order to achieve greater relevance to 
meet the needs and expectations of society along with improved ability to focus 
on crucial issues which trigger or direct activities toward the achievement 
of broad goals. 

Higher education planning is an emerging entity among the states that 
are utilizing comprehensive education planning. An effort was made to direct 
comments in this report to the specifics of higher education planning. 

However, many of the implementation procedures and planning techniques are 
general planning concepts. 

Among the publications reviewed were reports of several comprehensive 
studies. Susan Londergan's study. Establishing an E ducational Planning Unit 
for Delaware Department of Public Instruction was baaed upon a survey of all 
50 states. Comprehensive Planning in State Educational Agencies by Richard 
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D. Brooks is a study of the participating states which include Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. A seven-state project edited by 
Bemarr S. Furse and Lyle 0. Wright was based on the participation of 
Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Texas, Utah, West Virginia and Puerto Rico. 
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General Planning Concepts 



The need for systematic continuous long-range planning for effecting 
improvements in all aspects of life is receiving greater consideration, atten- 
tion and acceptance. The emergence of a planning profession has been a 
result of the need for rational and systematic methods of analysis, inter- 
pretation and synthesis of alternatives for both governmental and private 
actions related to problems and opportunities inherent in growth and change. 
Planned change rather than spontaneous decisions can help to offset many of 
the difficulties that are encountered in society by enabling adjustments 
to be made before serious problems arise. 

To anticipate the magnitude and characteristics of change and to pre- 
pare alternatives for action requires a planning process. The planning 
process concerns itself with the consequence of historically rooted trends, 
the results of present and future decisions and randomness of unanticipated 
events. Thus, an estimate of the future situation will be the result of: 
prediction based on projection of present trends, choice of goals and an 
estimate of the extent to which they will be realized and estimates of the 
probabilities of various possible and relevant events. 

State planning and the executive budget are the only existing means 
that attempt to correlate all demands and needs of the people, the legisla- 
tors and the public officials. Planning is accepted, almost without question, 
as a vital activity for state departments of education. Although definitive 
criteria for achieving or assessing stated goals in higher education are 
lacking, budget and program review have become the primary means of imple- 
menting master plans. 

State departments of education have established administrative networks 
which can be used to implement or selectively modify educational goals and 
priorities. Effective liaison to other state agencies can be similarly 
carried out to insure coordinated focus on broader programs which are multi- 
dimensional in nature. Thus, the state educational agency is the legitimate 
seat of educational power and responsibility in each state. The state depart- 
ments of education strategic "crossroads" position should facilitate planning 
as its most important activity. However, improved planning capability by state 
education agencies is necessary if desired coordination is to be achieved. 

Since educational planning is not likely to exist in isolation from 
other functions of the agency, or apart from the total comprehensive planning 
processes of the state, educational planning must also be connected with 
planning in other areas of public administration. To facilitate common 
understandings as to the scope and type of planning being discussed, the 
following definitions are presented:^ 



^•Buchmiller, Archie. Central Comprehensive Educational Planning : A Role 

for State Educational Agencies . Madison: Wisconsin Department of Public 

Instruction, 1969, p. 9. 

2 Ibid., p. 10. 



Comprehensive planning . In public administration, comprehensive 
planning may commonly be held as the total scope of all planning activities 
in the public sector. This would Infer an overall coordination of all 
government activity, not only that of education. Therefore, the state 
educational agency should qualify the special use of this term by Including 
"educational" with the term "comprehensive" recognizing that this Includes 
only the program scope over which the agency has authority and responsi- 
bility . 



Central planning . Central planning should be identified as a unique 
specialized function in an agency. Central planning infers, within an indi- 
vidual agency setting, the location near the executive head of the agency. 

It also is primarily involved in functions which relate to the broad goals, 
policy and purposes of the agency. The role of central planning should be 
cast in such a way as not to duplicate implementation and operational plan- 
ning at the subunit and program level. 

Coordinated planning . Primarily, the overriding implication of the word 
"coordinated" within an agency most directly relates to central planning 
organization and efforts. Coordination also implies that program and sub- 
organizational units within the state agency are involved and that cooperation 
between these subunits is needed to avoid duplication of activities and 
efforts . 

Comprehensive Educational Planning 

Comprehensive educational planning requires coordination of the planning 
efforts of the various bureaus or divisions within the state education agency. 
Historically, the bureaus and divisions have undertaken extensive planning 
and must continue to do so. However, the plans developed by bureaus and 
divisions must be compatible with the state's comprehensive plan for education. 

It is not uncommon that instances of plans being developed by one 
bureau or division independently of the other divisions of the agency arise 
which may duplicate or even be in contradiction to other agency plans. There- 
fore, for planning to be comprehensive, provision must be made for coordination 
of planning in an agency. Such coordination appears to be most likely to 
happen when the coordination of comprehensive educational planning has been 
formally assigned to a specific planning unit within an agency. This does not 
mean that such a unit would undertake all planning for the agency but rather, 
it would encourage better planning by subunits of the agency, directed toward 
common goals. 

The availability of many educational methods and technologies to support 
the new methods lends feasibility to a depth and quality of educational planning 
never before available. If the potential of their value is to be realized, it 
will be best promoted through a careful reappraisal of the educational system 
in whole and in part. A comprehensive planning capability can be the vehicle 
for such a task. 

Comprehensive educational planning is, then, a process to produce valid 
information of alternative courses of action, together with predicated 
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consequences of such alternatives to aid decision-making by those engaged in 
educational policy formulation and administration. The process should be 
capable of providing information relative to any educational problem and 
should incorporate self-renewal and updating as essential features. 3 

The rapid change in modem society places an increasing burden on 
public education to improve its capability to plan effectively and efficiently, 
in order to respond to individual and societal needs. An aware, sophisticated 
public has increased its expectations of its institutions. Subsequently, 
pressures are placed on education to utilize modem planning techniques and 
technology to provide radical solutions to social problems. Many state educa- 
tional agencies in response to these pressures have developed mechanisms 
within the agency which provide them with a capability for continuous 
comprehensive and coordinated planning for change. 

There is a need at all levels of public education for systematic 
continuous long-range educational planning based upon a defensible rationale 
for educational improvement. However, as the tempo of change increases and 
there is an escalation in the societal demand for a better future, the need 
for order and good judgment increases. The education system represents a 
special mechanism for developing the human capabilities that are demanded by 
these changes . 

With the rapidly advancing technology in business and industry, the 
shifting societal mores, and the shrinking of the world through communication 
and transportation advances, the education systems must continually ask them- 
selves what kinds of citizens they should be developing. The traditional 
pattern in our education systems is probably inappropriate to people who will 
be our future leaders. Consequently, it is not reasonable that education 
systems should fail to look at the future in order to be able to anticipate 
at least a better process through which the citizens of tomorrow might be 
educated . 

In almost every nation, the schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing are considered among its most important agencies or organizations be- 
cause of the potential contributions of education to the well-being and 
progress of the people. But any education agency, institution or organiza- 
tion that fails to adjust to the needs of a changing society will either be 
significantly modified by the society itself or may even be replaced by a 
new kind of agency or institution. 

If the state education agency is to assume a bona fide leadership 
role in education, it must move away from the historic organizational and 
operational concerns to new leadership and service activities that are less 



3wolvek, Joe . Comprehensive Planning in State Education Agencies . Iowa 
Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, 1968, p. 9. 

^Morphet, Edgar and David L. Jesser. Emerging State Responsibilities for 
Education : Improving State Leadership in Education. Denver, 1970, p. 1. 
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bureaucratic, less regulatory, less bound by traditions and structures, and 
more concerned with planning development and change. Therefore, state educa- 
tion agencies should develop, or provide leadership in developing, at least 
three kinds of interrelated goals and policies: (1) those relating to its 

own organization and operation, (2) those pertaining to the organization and 
operation of the education program in the state and (3) those pertaining to 
its relations with other agencies, institutions and organizations within 
and without the state. Since each state is basically responsible for the 
provisions for education within its borders, each state, therefore, should 
be expected to assume the major responsibility not only for developing 
defensible and viable plans for the organization and support of education, 
but also for providing the leadership and services that are essential for 
planning and effecting improvements in education. 

Central Higher Education Planning 

Planning has become the central concern of formal coordinating agencies 
and increasingly of statewide governing boards. It is viewed as the principal 
process by which critical decisions are made about the future of post- 
secondary education. However, among colleges and universities there is an 
unresolved conflict between the recognized necessity of long-range, large- 
scale planning at the state and federal level to preserve educational 
diversity and on the other hand, the implied threat of such planning to 
that very diversity. One cause for this conflict in the minds of educators 
is that in practice there has been a failure within the state to adequately 
distinguish between planning, coordination and control. 

State systems organized with a network of interdependent institu- 
tions produce an inevitable tension between the competing interests of the 
total network and those of its component parts, a phenomenon commonly 
phrased by educators as the tension between central authority and local 
campus autonomy. However, state networks share a common set of planning 
problems about which critical decisions need to be made: the determination 

of statewide goals for higher education, the establishment of patterns of 
cooperation among institutions, the allocation of resources consistent 
with long-range plans and the promotion of innovation and change throughout 
a system. The idea of state planning for higher education, therefore, is 
gaining substantial acceptance. The obvious reasons of numbers and expense 
are two factors which call for a careful determination of policy which did 
not seem necessary before. The result is a demand for state planning in 
this vital field of state government activity. 

In discharging their responsibilities to the public, as well as to 
colleges and universities, state planners develop alternatives that might 
reduce costs and recommend the establishment of facilities and programs in 
areas of state need. There is also the encouragement of innovative approaches 
to make higher education more readily available and responsive to the 
diverse needs of a number of citizens. Thus, planning and coordinating 




5 Ibid. , p. 20. 

6 Academy for Educational Development Inc. Toward an Agenda for a National 
Planning Effort in Higher Education . Washington, 1969, p. 6. 
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techniques go beyond the mere avoidance of waste and look to the larger 
purpose of meeting the state's needs. 

Implementation 

The concept of planning to eliminate deficiencies and to provide for 
the improvement of education has gained rather widespread sentimental 
approval, but only limited support in terms of the financial and other 
resources needed. Too often many citizens, including some legislators 
and educators, seem to assume that defensible plans can be developed in a 
short time by a few people who can get together and readily come up with 
"a plan" that will resolve all of the problems. This is, indeed, a naive 
concept of what modem planning involves.? 

In reality, planning is a complex systematic process that involves 
many difficult and interrelated activities including: ascertaining in 

detail present problems and unmet and emergency needs; identifying and 
stating clearly appropriate long-range goals; determining feasible alterna- 
tive policies and strategies for attaining the goals and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each; selecting the best (most defensible) alternatives; 
establishing priorities and sequential steps; determining and marshalling 
the necessary resources and deciding upon the most appropriate procedures 
needed to implement various aspects of the plan. 

A plan can be defined as an operational structure designed to over- 
come the difficulties anticipated in moving from the present to the future. 
Before this structure can be built, there must be a clear definition of 
where one is and where one wants to go. Therefore, before launching any change 
effort, there should be full awareness of the past history and traditions 
which surround established practices and detailed knowledge of the resources 
needed to implement a new program successfully. Constraints or barriers 
may take the form of laws, established traditions, attitudes or any forces 
which work in behalf of the status quo. 

Some aspects of the role and functions of the state education agency 
are prescribed by the legislature in most states. Other functions, however, 
must be identified, described and implemented by the agency itself. An 
important example of the latter relates to the role and responsibility 
of an agency in planning its role, functions, services and procedures if 
it is to provide the necessary leadership in planning and effecting improve- 
ments in education. 

If planning is to bring about beneficial change and help to avoid 
the perpetuation of outmoded policies and practices, this concept implies 
that planning is to be followed by implementation and evaluation. It is 
assumed, therefore, that those who are Involved in the details of planning 
will be closely related to decision-makers at all levels. It would not be 
safe to assume that good planning will necessarily result in quick decisions 
that support the recommendations of the planners. It would be more logical 



/ 0p. cit. Morphet. p. 74. 
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